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WHAT DO | DO NOW? 


It’s mighty upsetting 
to find yourself on a 
high stool with such 
a queer, talking thing 
in your hand. So the 
youngest member of 
the Liu clan objects. 
His parents are part 
of the growing, new 
convert movement in 
Wuchow, South China. 




















Hard-driving missioners 
left this chaplain breathless 


A Tribe with Taking Ways 


by Chaplain (Capt.) Edwin J. Duffy 


the Pacific theater met 

missioners at some time 
during their tour of duty, and many 
of them still talk about these pleasant 
experiences. They speak particularly 
about the cheerfulness of priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters who lived 
amidst daily hardships that made 
Army life seem luxurious. What im- 
pressed me even more than their 
cheerfulness was the ability of the 
missioners to do the impossible. 
They seemed to go about moving 
mountains as if it were all part of a 
day’s work. 

I remember Father John, an Im- 
maculate Heart Missioner from Bel- 
gium, who was the size and shape of 
Friar Tuck. He was stationed at a 
parish in Northern Luzon, some dis- 


OST of the men who served 
with the Army or Navy in 


tance from our hospital. He used to 
come to the hospital every month or 
so and would walk about the area, 
as much at home as the command- 
ing officer himself. I think our hos- 
pital was the base of operations for 
Father John’s many schemes- 

One of the projects that he was 
working on at the time was the ob- 
taining of a new chapel to replace 
his parish church, which had been 
destroyed. He had seen a chapel on 
our base and decided that it would 
suit his parishioners perfectly. The 
difficulties in getting the Army to 
declare it surplus, and then turn it 
over for civilian use, would have 
daunted a general. But they did not 
phase Father John. Nor was he wor- 
ried. about the task of taking the 
chapel apart and having it trans- 
ported to his parish, about sixty. 
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miles away. Here, almost literally, 
was a mountain to be moved. Father 
John went about it as nonchalantly 
as if he were trying to borrow a pair 
of sneakers. 

He came into the office one after- 
noon and asked if a jeep were avail- 
able to take him to another ‘part of 
the base. A soldier who had given 
him a ride down the mountains from 
his parish had given him the name 
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of an officer who had something to 
do with the chapel. Father John 
wanted to see the officer. 

He came in about .a week later. 
This time he wanted to use the tele- 
phone to call another officer. Every- 
thing was going fine. The Army had 
already given him the chapel. Now 
all he needed to do was to get the 
chapel up to his parish. It all seemed 
simple. 

A month later Father John was at 
the hospital to get a finial fitting on a 
set of false teeth. Father John got the 
teeth and came over to the office to 
let everyone have a look at them. 
“The best teeth I ever had in my 
mouth!” he declared. 

I asked about the chapel. The 
new chapel was wonderful. It was 
already erected right next to the site 
of the old church, and the people 
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thought it was fine. 

How the chapel got to his parish 
was quite a story. It had been dis- 
mantled at the base by a detail of 
G. I.’s, and then carried by Army 
trucks up the rugged roads into the 
Mountain Province. The trucks took 
the chapel as far as the road went — 
but that was still several miles from 
Father John’s parish. From that 
point, the parishioners, sturdy Igo- 
rots, had carried it piece by piece on 
their heads, up the steep mountain 
trails. 

Father Prudent Monfette, a Ca- 
nadian Franciscan stationed at Naga- 
saki, also moves mountains. A 
large brick hospital run by the Fran- 
ciscans had been burnt out and made 
unusable by the blast of the atomic 
bomb, which landed about two miles 
away. Father Monfette and the Fran- 
ciscan Brother stationed with him 
have already built another hospital, 
next to the old one. It is not a large 
building, but it was put up when 
construction costs were extremely 
high. Father Monfette did the neces- 
sary begging, borrowing, and cajol- 
ing; the Brother did most of the 
building. 

Father Monfette also publishes 
books. He has already had Bruce 
Marshall’s The World, the Flesh and 
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Father Smith translated into Japanese 
and run off the presses. It was pub- 
lished and printed by a general dis- 
tributing house in Japan, and will be 
read by Japanese who know nothing 
at all about the Catholic Church. 
An interesting part of this publish- 
ing apostolate is that Father Mon- 
fette will receive a share in the prof- 
its on the books, and will be able to 
finance some of the needs of his hos- 
pital. Other books that he hopes to 
have published are Pack Rat by Bish- 
op Kelly, and Cronin’s The Keys 
of the Kingdom. 

One very hot afternoon in the 
Philippines, I met two Sisters walk- 





ing along the road as I was driving 
up towards Base ““M”’ Headquarters. 
I stopped, and the Sisters climbed 
into the jeep. As we rode along, the 
conversation went something like 
this: 

“I’m going to Headquarters, Sis- 
ter. Is that on your way?” 

“Yes, Father, that will be fine.” 

“Are you going right to Head- 
quarters?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Are you going to see the Catholic 
chaplain?” 

“No, we’re going to see the col- 
onel.” 

“Do you know which colonel you 
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THE AUTHOR 
Father Duffy be- & 
fore entering the ~ 
Army was a @@ 
Maryknoll neigh- = = 
bor in Ossining. “ 
He spent 18 
months in the’ Philippines and a 
year in Japan. He is now stationed 
at Our Lady of Mercy Parish in 
New York City. 














want to see? There are quite a few 
colonels there.” 

“No, we don’t know his name. We 
want to get a generator. We don’t 
have any electricity, and we thought 
that if we could get a generator, it 
would be very good.” 

Now, asking a colonel for a gen- 
erator is like asking the bus driver 
to give you his bus. One of the few 
things that colonels cannot do is 
to give away Army property. I met 
only, one who did, and at the time 
of our meeting he was in an Army 
stockade looking out. I might add 
that I was looking in. 

About three months later, I had 
occasion to visit the Sisters’ con- 
vent and talk to the two Sisters I 
had met on the road. Approaching 
the subject cautiously, I asked if 
they had gotten in to see the colonel. 
They had. Then I asked about the 
generator. The Sisters smiled and 
explained that the generator arrived 
at the convent a few days after they 
had seen the colonel. ‘And, Father,” 
said one, “it’s working fine!” 


OUR ADDRESS? It is easy to remember. 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
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SNAKES in these parts, the forests 
of Quintana Roo, are as common as 
mice or rats in an American dump. 
But what makes snakes a special nui- 
sance is that they have the unpleas- 
ant habit of climbing up into the 
thatched roofs of the houses here, and 
then dropping down on whatever 
appears to them to be a choice mor- 
sel, animate or otherwise. 

Living under these conditions, I 
should not have been surprised (al- 
though I was) when Chico, a Mayan 
Indian, asked me, “‘Padre, why did 
Our Lord tell us to be as wise as 
serpents?” 

i fumbled a bit— then started 
the story of Adam and Eve and the 
serpent. Seeing that this was being 
received by Chico with a very doubt- 
ful look, I tried swinging into a 
narrative on the astuteness with 
which the snake stalks its prey. 

As I talked, I began to wonder in 
my own mind just what is wise about 
the serpent. I ransacked my memory, 
trying to recall any article I had 
ever read about wisdom in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and had to admit fail- 
ure in remembering any that con- 
cerned snakes. Why, then, did Our 
Lord choose the serpent as a model 
of wisdom? 

As it turned out, Chico was just 
letting me run the course of my 


The Story 
of a Grateful Snake 


by Edward A. Koechel 


thoughts and words, while he was 
waiting to supply an answer of his — 
own. When I had finished, I saw his 
face light up, and I knew something | 
was coming. 

“Padre,” Chico said, “I really be- © 
lieve that the snake is the wisest 
of creatures. Let me tell you why. 

“One day when my friend Juan 
and his wife were repairing the mud 
walls of their house, they discovered 
a nest of young snakes, just where 
the roof meets the wall. They re- 
moved the nest. 

“A little while later, they saw 


the mother snake come back. When ~ 


she discovered that her young ones 
were ing, she was very angry. 
She dropped to the floor of the house, 
where Juan’s wife kept the baby’s — 
milk in a hollow pumpkin shell. 
Mother Snake spat her poison into 
the milk and then glided away! 
“Juan and his wife felt sorry for 
Mother Snake, so they put her nest 
back where they had found it. : 
“Soon the mother returned again, 
and this time joyfully found her 
young ones uninjured. Then she 
dropped again to the floor of the 
house. She crawled through a pile of 
ashes before going to the milk. Then 
she slid into the milk and through it, 
until it was so dirty, no one would 
drink it. Wasn’t she a wise snake?” 
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..- ALL AROUND SEOUL 


Father George M. Carroll is snapped among the Koreans 
A PHOTO STORY 
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Maryknollers in Korea these days fight bravely to take advantage of their 


tremendous opportunities, especially in the fields of charity and education 



































Even the tiniest tots were silent 
in the solemn majesty of the forest 











E NIGHT 
BURIED 
SANTOS 


Gorden N. Fritz 


of the church bell 
told me that his 
end had come. I 
‘went to console 
| his valiant widow, 
| who had watched 





over him during 





WEEK previously I had heard 
Santos’ confession and given 
him the Last Sacraments. Half 
an ¢ye now told me he was dying. I 
gave him the Papal Benediction then 
and there, ordered the ters 
to make his coffin, and sent a couple 
of boys off to the rubber center to 
call his two grown sons. “Taita” 
Santos Mayo had served the Mission 
of Cavinas long and well and now he 
was passing to his reward. 
I was in my house when the tolling 


the fatiguing 
months of his final illness. 

“Shall we have the funeral to- 
night?” I asked the village chief, a 
cousin of Santos. 

“Yes, Padre. I think we should 
have it tonight. Silveria has been 
caring for Santos for a long time and 
it is time she got a rest.” 

The night was dark but star-lit, 
warm but not depressing. Shortly 
before nine o’clock, the ringing of 
the bell called what few mourners 
were not already at the house. There 
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was the usual procession of the 
shoulder-borne coffin. The chapel 
was near, but the cemetery was far. 

I noticed that few of the people 
had brought 
lights. Happily, I 
thought of a big 
boxful of candle 
stubs in the sac- 
risty. Thus the 
procession as- 
sumed the aspect 
of a poignant 
drama. Even the 
tiniest tots were 
silent and solemn 
as the wavering 
lights of the can- 
dies glistened before 
their bright faces. 

With almost majestic dignity, the 
procession advanced. It would have 
fitted well the cortege of a king as it 
did fit well our dear friend Santos. 
He had lived with the honorable dig- 
nity that even the poorest of Indians 
often possess. He merited well the 
little tribute paid him that night. 

As we marched through the leafy 
arcade that leads directly to our 
hallowed burial place, the darkness 
and the candles gave the file the 
aspect of an early Christian pro- 
cession in the catacombs. At the 
side of the grave, it was even more 


into her children’s heads. 
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Steere Pet_eeee 


Whatever Maryknoll has done, 
has been done under God, by 
your support both spiritual and 
material. We have counted on 
your prayers. We have used your 
money always — we have none of 
our own. We wish to thank you for 
your constant, generous backing 





IN THE NIGHT WE BURIED SANTOS II 


so. To my mild surprise, every man 
in the group answered all the Latin 
responses! They had long known 
them, I suppose, but only for Santos 
did they feel the 
urge to bring 


them forth. 
I found my- 
self reading the 


prayers more 
slowly and care- 
fully than I ever 
had_ before — as 
though it were 
my own father 
whom I was put- 


of our work tingin that grave. 
: The huge, lone 
eee¢é¢¢¢¢ 6 & & tree and the tall, 


thin cross at the 
cemetery’s center, seemed to watch 
over the proceedings and protect 
us all. Santos in heaven must have 
looked down with pleasure. 

Quietly I slipped away after the 
prayers, but I could not resist look- 
ing back and drinking in that sad 
but lovely scene. The villagers were 
still ped around the grave. Some 
held their candles on high, to give 
light to those who worked. The 
earth — as always here — was all 
put back by hand, each man and 
woman reverently assisting. I raised 
my hand and blessed them all. 





An Idea from Sally : 
eanus asked Sally, a famous Negro schoolma’am, how she got things 


Sally replied, ‘First I tells °em what I’se gwine to tell ’em; then I tells 
’em; then I tells ’em what I told ’em.”’ 

Not a bad idea — to- repeat and repeat: ‘Christ died for all; God hung 
on the Cross to save all; that all may know Thee, the one true God; God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son. .. who died for 








THE SUPERIOR 


GENERAL’S CORN 


by Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll j 


Twenty-eight years ago, the writer 
attended the first large-scale con- 
vention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade in Washington, 
D. C. In August he was privileged to 
attend the 1948 Crusade convention 
at Notre Dame. Many of the early 
leaders were present — Archbishop 
Beckman, Monsignor Freking, Father 
Clifford King, S.V.D., who first pro- 
posed the Crusade, Mr. Paul Spaeth, 
who has since dedicated himself to 
the work of the Crusade, and many 
others. Bishop Thill, who gave it its 
first drive, unfortunately could not be 
present. How much good has result- 
ed from Father King’s idea! Many 
Crusaders and many sons and daugh- 
ters of Crusaders are now giving their 
lives to win the world for Christ. 


The good results of the voyage made 
to the Orient last summer by Cardi- 
nal Spellman and his party are be- 
yond calculation. There have been 
many reports of the fine impression 
made by the group. The numerous 
addresses given by His Eminence, 
Monsignor Sheen and others of the 
party were particularly effective. 

What a change the years have 
brought! Such a journey would 
hardly have been practical when 
Maryknoll was founded. We may 
thank God for one good effect of 
rapid transportation and of a fast 
shrinking world. 


His many friends among the hie 
archy, the clergy, and the laity, w 
be happy to hear that Bishop Jam 
E. Walsh, former Superior Gene “ 
of Maryknoll, has returned to Chi 

the land of his dreams. After a perie 

of writing, during which he prepared 
two books on mission subjects (soon 

to be published), he crossed the 
Pacific with Cardinal Spellman, 
Now Bishop Walsh is happy to be 
working again among his Chinese, in 


f. 
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a position in which he can accom. } 





plish much good for them. He assists 
Archbishop Riberi of the National) 


Catholic Conference for China — anu 


organization not unlike our own 


National Catholic Welfare Counci 


Bishop Escalante now leaves Bolivi 

for Mexico. This Maryknoller thugs 
becomes a pioneer for the third time; 
His first work was in Manchuria. & 
recall the occasion ten years ago 


when, after completing a new mission 


compound, he remarked. to me as his? 


ordinary, 


“T am ready now for any> 


other assignment you may wish to | 


give me.” 


God made him a mis-— 


sioner in Manchuria, a Bishop in | 
Bolivia, and now, at the request of 7 


the Mexican Hierarchy, head of 
Mexico’s new Foreign 


nary. 


ion Semi- 

















During his recent journey through the Far East, 
Cardinal Spellman made a stop in Shanghai and 
enjoyed the privilege of ordaining the class of 
1948 for the Shanghai Archdiocese. This group of 
young Chinese priests is but a small section of 
some hundreds of China's sons who are being 
ordained this year. Of almost 10,000 priests in 
China, over 3,000 can proudly claim Chinese birth. 
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Twenty-five miles 
was a long way 


from home 


THE RECENT HOLIDAYS saw 
the Topong contingent on the road 
for the long-anticipated trip to Tai- 
wan. Our group included the priest, 
the teacher, and all the boys, as well 
as some porters for the heavier lug- 
gage. It was a twenty-five mile 
jaunt, and for most of the boys it was 
the first trip they had ever made so 
far from home. 

The long trek over the mountains 
proved too much for several of the 
smaller lads, and they had to be 
carried by their bigger companions 
for the last few miles. We stopped at 
Szwong, where Father McKiernan 


gave us a great welcome. Shortly 
after eight o’clock, our youngsters | 
stretched out on the attic floor, and 
soon all were fast asleep. q 

The following morning the boys ~ 
were up bright and early, for Mass 
and Communion. Then after break- — 
fast we set out for Taiwan, only an ~ 
hour’s walk. away. There Father 
Moore’s welcome was just as hearty 
as Father McKiernan’s, and again 7 
the boys felt at home — although a © 
bit uneasy. This was their first ap- 
pearance in public, and because they 
are real country bumpkins, they 
were all feet and hands. Father 
Moore and his hundred students 
awed them no end. 

A doctrine contest was scheduled 
for my boys, Father Moore’s, and 
Father Donnelly’s. Father Donnelly 
and his students arrived on bicycles, 
just before the contest hour, along 
with Fathers Graser and Buttino. 





Much of the country in Maryknoll- 
in-Wuchow is mountainous. The jour- 
ney from Topong to Taiwan wore 
out many a fragile Chinese frame; 
the older boys had to carry some 
of the youngsters over the last mile. 


The Chinese teachers put up a brave 
fight in their basketball game with 
the priests but left the court badly 
beaten. In the photograph we see 
gray-haired Bishop Donaghy acting 
as center on the team of the priests. 











All the boys were nervous at being 
confronted, not only by six priests, 
but by a hundred or more spectators. 
However, in the first few rounds of 
questions, they found themselves and 

excellently. After an hour 
of difficult problems, there were still 
a number of boys who had not been 
downed, We decided to give one boy 
from each of the three missions a 
prize. 

That evening the boys turned 
Shakespearean and put on more 


Chinese plays’ than 
you could shake a 
stick at. My boys 
alone put on three. 
We lost track of the 
number Father 
Moore’s boys pro- 
duced. The plays 
were staged out of 
doors, on the ball 
field, before an au- 
dience of several 
hundred Chinese. 

The second day 
witnessed the basket- 
ball games. My quin- 
tet swamped Father 
Moore’s five, to the 
tune of 26 to 5. Then 
the Fathers chal- 
lenged the Taiwan 
teachers, and 
trounced them, 19 to 
6. The teachers opened up with a 
grand rush, and immediately in- 
vaded the Padres’ end of the court. 
However, after i off - the 
heavy frames of Fathers Graser, 
Buttmo, and McKiernan a few times, 
the poor pedagogues lost heart. 

We journeyed back to Father Mc- 
Kiernan’s mission for another night, 
and then went home the next day. 
Our Topong boys had the time of 
their young lives, and they will not 
forget this trip for many years. 








Heavy Trade in Bubble Gum—“This morning four boys were poking 
through the grass in front of the mission. ‘What are you looking for,’ I 
asked. ‘Paste balls,’ one answered. He meant abandoned chews of bubble 
gum! I found that these boys were doing a lively business trading these 
precious wads for pictures, marbles and other things valuable to youngsters. 
Nothing hygienic about bartering chewed gum, but this is China.” 

— Father William Kupfer, South China 
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My Chungshan ( 


CALLED HER “GRANDMA” 
the very first time I saw her. 
Despite the differences of race 
color, she reminded me of my 
own grandmother, as I remembered 
her. Chungshan Grandma came to 
us shortly after we moved into the 
town. 
She was, without doubt, the first 
Catholic in Chungshan — in more 
senses than one. She had no living 


relatives. She owned the shop where 


she resided; her coffin was all pre- 
pared for her funeral, and her ex- 
pense money was set aside. She had 
no wants except to prepare for 
heaven. She had been a Protestant 
for some years, and she said that she 
had been just waiting for the Catho- 
lic Church to come to Chungshan. 
(I never did get a satisfactory answer 
on how she knew about the Church). 

“Granny,” I asked, “just what do 
you want of the Church?” 

“Just Jesus and heaven,” was her 
smiling reply. 

After that first visit, she scarcely 
missed a daily Mass or Benediction. 
She always walks directly to the 
chapel and right down to the altar 
rail, wobbling along on her cane. 
Then she prostrates herself for a few 
seconds, before seeking her pew. 

One night we started night prayers 





by 

Thomas J. Baver 
eulys The reason wasn’t very im- 
portant — the weather was slightly 
threatening. When Grandma hob- 
bled in, the prayers were nearing the 
end. The old lady said never a word 
to me— but that look! My own 
grandmother used to look at me like 
that, when I was caught at the cookie 
jar. After that evening, our night 
prayers were never started until 
Grandma was in her place. 

I'll never forget the first Holy 
Thursday in Chungshan. There was 
doubt as to whether we should have 
adorers all through the day, for the 
Repository. Chungshan had only a 
handful of Catholics, and they were 
all new ones. 

As it turned out, I need not have 
worried one bit. Grandma saw that 
there were always two Catholics in 
church before the Blessed Sacrament. 
She herself was in the chapel, on 
her knees, all the time. I don’t think 
she left there even to eat. 

That’s all there is to my story. 
Such a story does not havg a climax 
here on earth. It doesn’t have a mor- 
al, either, except for the missioner. 

Some day soon, Chungshan 
Grandma will be going home to 
heaven and her Jesus. There she will 
meet my own grandmother. I’d give 
a great deal, to be at that meeting! 











WAY BACK in the time of 
Aw of China’s ancient dynas- 
ties, there lived in the city of 
Canton a widow by the name of 
Wong. Her husband and her chil- 
dren had died in a cholera epidemic, 
and she was penniless. 

Many people died of the dread dis- 
ease that year, and the city officials 
were hard pressed to find women to 
care for the orphaned children. Pos- 
ters were placed at the street corners, 
asking for volunteers, but so few 
women could read that hardly any 
came forward to offer their services. 
Finally the mayor sent runners 
_ through the streets, shouting that 
the government would pay a cer- 
tain sum for each child that any 
woman would take to feed and 
house. s 

The Widow Wong heard the an- 
nouncement, and then a wicked plan 





began to form in her mind. She vol- 
unteered to take a group of children 
into her empty home, and the grate- 
ful officials willingly paid her the 
agreed price for each child. It was 
her plan to keep the money for her- 
self, and to use as little a§ possible on 
the children. 

Most of the orphans were sickly 
and would soon die. So much the 
better, thought the widow. She 
would be able to say that they had 


- been sick when she got them. And 


because the government had given 
her no money to hire ‘“watch-the- 
pulse men,” no one could blame her 
for losing her charges. She even made 
plans to fill the vacant places with 
other orphans — at the same price. 

However cruel her intention was, 
the widow knew that she would have 
to make a pretense of feeding the 
children in order to avoid suspicion. 
It was her custom to go to the fish 
market every day near sundown, and 


buy a little fish for herself, since fish — 
was the cheapest food in that coastal | 
city: She decided to beg the mer- } 
chants to allow her to carry away the 7 
fish entrails that filled the buckets © 


under their counters. 


Since no one would purchase this | 


refuse, the merchants were only too 


happy to give the contents of the / 


buckets to the widow, and thus save 
themselves the bother of disposing 























of the stuff at the end of the day. 
Returning to her house, the widow 
daily threw the entire contents of 
the buckets into a large caldron, 
which she kept simmering over a fire 
in. the kitchen. From this caldron, 


Then she began to be afraid. She 
had been brought up to have a pru- 
dent respect for the devils that are 
continually chasing people through 
life. She knew that for many years 
she had been remiss about offering 


the wicked woman drew off a soup z 

that became the sole diet of the little 

children in her charge. \ 
But to her amazement, the ema- (| 


ciated little tots, instead of quietly \{ 
dying, began to pick up strength. 


‘ 


/ 
“, ¢ 


Faces once pallid and drawn took on’ 


the rich hue of health and filled out Ye 
in soft curves. The scabbies that \, 


had covered the dry skin of their 
bodies disappeared entirely. 


Word of the widow’s wonderful 


success in restoring sickly children 

to health soon spread through the 

neighborhood. People began to ask 

her for the secret; some even asked 

to board their children with her: 
—— a - 
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incense sticks to 
the gods, and she 
reasoned that the 
evil ones were 
catching up with 
her. Neighbors 
added to the wid- 
ow’s woe bysnoop- 
ing around her kitchen. Fearing 
that her wickedness would come 
to light, she began to feed the or- 
phans as well as she fed herself. Then 
the first prop fell out from under her 
plan, for this procedure cost her 
every cent that the government gave 
her. The widow’s spirits dropped in 
proportion as her purse emptied. 

Finally, the blow that ruined her 
came from the mayor himself. His 
little son, idol of his household and 
heir to all his wealth,. began to fail 
in health. Armed guards were sent 
into every section of the Province 
to carry famous “watch-the-pulse 
men’? to the bedside of the sick child. 
The mayor was frantic with despair, 
until one of his friends told him 
about the Widow Wong. 

Turning to his aide, he cried: “She 
is the only one who can save my 
son! Go to the honorable Widow 
Wong and beg her to help me. Pro- 
mise her anything she wishes! I will 


United States Savings Bonds 
are welcome gifts. You can buy 
them in our name or list Mary- 
knoll as beneficiary. Why not 
consider this way of making 
money work for God and country. 


give her half of 
my wealth, if she 
will save my son.” 

As the panting 
guards turned into 
the street, the wi- 
dow saw them 
coming. Her con- 
science warned her that the visit 
meant no good for her, and when 
the guards stopped before her door, 
she was sure of it. ““This is the end!” 
she told herself. ““They have found 
out about my trickery and have come 
to kill me.” 

While the mayor’s aide was climb- 
ing down from the sedan chair, the 
widow was scurrying through the 
house. When the aide knocked on 
the front door, she was going over 
the back wall. No one knows what 
then became of her. Some say that 
she threw herself into the Pearl 
River; others say that she became a 
Buddhist nun and ate nothing but 
vegetables for the rest of her life. 

Today the unscrupulous Widow 
Wong is only a legend among the 
people of the Canton Delta. If she 
had been more honest, science might 
have credited her with the discovery 
of the medicinal value of fish-liver 
oil. 


Ah-King and His Shoe-Shine Boy 


#&? H-Kinc was once a seminarian. He became tubercular and 
spent five years on his back. His tuberculosis cleared up 
but he got spine trouble and is now bent almost double. 

He lives presently in a sea-village two miles from church. He gets to Mass 
on Sunday when the tide is out, thanks to the ingenuity of a shoe-shine boy 
from Canton whom Ah-King has adopted as a son. This boy has rigged up 
a box on runners, a sort of mud-sled, and when the water is low he pulls: 
Ah-King across the mud flats to the chapel. — Bishop Paschang, Kongmoon 
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Michael~ 
Not so Blind 


by William J. Collins 


HERE in Maryknoll-in- Africa, a 
blind man leads the blind, but they 
are not falling into the pit. Not with 
Michael to lead them. Michael has 
been sightless since he was a small 
child, but he gets around very ably. 

When the Maryknollers arrived, 
who was assigned to them as lan- 
guage professor but Michael! At first 
it seemed strange to have a blind 
man as teacher, but he was quite a 
remarkable one. 

After we had studied with him for 
several months, the time came to 
take an active part in the work of the 
mission, and Michael was released. 
He was a bit downhearted, because 
he loved to come to the mission every 
day, even though it meant a five- 
mile walk. He asked if it would be 
possible for him to teach catechu- 
mens. A new section was to be 
opened in the catechumenate, and 
we decided to try Michael. 

The experiment worked. Among 
all the catechists, Michael is best; he 
knows how to teach and to keep his 
class alert. We feared that people 
might take advantage of him — that 
one might answer for another. But 
Michael, with a blind man’s highly 
sensitive ear, can easily detect the 










difference in voices. A few catechu- 
mens tried sneaking out the door 
and staying away for a while. But 
Michael soon stopped that; he mere- 
ly closed the door and stood with 
his back against it. 

When Michael comes to teach, 
every day, he is led by one of the 
school children. He finds his own 
way into church and stays. there for 
an hour. Then he goes home with the 
school children. He drops into my 
office first for “ta remedy. for a chest 
cold’? — which means a cigarette. 

He comes to Communion every 
Sunday, finding his way to the Com- 
munion rail and back to his bench 
unaided. His knowledge of the Faith 
is startling, and we have to go into 
some deep points of theology if we 
wish to puzzle him. 

Yes, Michael is blind. But anyone 
who hears that throaty chuckle of 
his, and witnesses him teaching those 
with perfect sight, soon realizes that 
this blind man isn’t so blind, after all. 
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A 
What to Give for Christmas 


F you have a friend who is interested in travel, why not. give him or 
her a year’s subscription to Maryknoll, The Field Afar? Our maga-) 
zine is filled with stories and pictures of far-off, exotic lands. q 

If your friend is adventurous, Maryknoll, The Field Afar is for him, 

Its pages pulse with stories of danger and hardihood on three continents. ” 
There is hazard in the front lines of the Faith. 
If your friend is a Catholic, he will rejoice in reading about the great | 
work our Church is doing to spread God’s word today. If he is not a Catholic, 
he will be glad to know what American young men are doing to win friends 7 
abroad for our way of life. ‘ 
Maryknoll, The Field Afar is a gift in the spirit of Christmas. Your money 
serves twice: it gives the magazine to your friend, and the Gospel to the © 
world. The subscription price is $1 a year, or $5 for six years. : 

A card, bearing your. name as donor, will be mailed to each name on | 

your list, to announce that Maryknoll, The Field Afar will be sent as your | 


t. : 
Fill in the blank below. If it has hot enough space, write extra names 
on a separate sheet and pin it to the blank. d 





Tae Marvenoi. Fatuers, Maryvxnary P. O., N. Y. i 
» for which send Maryknoll, The Field Afar for 












































| live in the heart of Middle America’s classic jungle, but there is nothing 
strange abou? my people. Flora and Melissa, whose photos appear above, 


| live a long way from any modern city, but they are as gracious as the 
. nicest young ladies of any parish in the U.S.A. So are my other neighbors. 


A PHOTO STORY BY ROBERT E. LEE > 


























Of course, the business was con- 
ducted with liturgical flourishes, 
Vested in cope, and_ towering like 
Saint Boniface before the druids’ 
oak, the pastor sprinkled holy water 
on each group as the different soda- 
lists came, two by two, burdened 
with a pew between them. He even 
improvised a “Procedamus. in pace,” 
the signal for the procession. 

The old men and women were 
given the lighted candles from the 
altar, the missal and altar cards, the 
stations of the cross, and holy water 
stoups, to carry. The carpets were 
lifted in their dusty clouds of glory, 
and the sanctuary rail was taken in 
sections. The younger men and wom- 
en raised their pews and, led by 
cross-bearer and acolytes, in some- 
what unliturgical procession moved 
through the fields and street. 

It was the momentous translation 
of the parish church, from the rented 
building to the new cathedral base- 
ment. At a decent interval, the pastor 
followed with the Blessed Sacrament; 
and then a new life began for the 
parish of Meihsien. 

For twenty. years this parish has 
been nomadic, renting temporary 
quarters wherever possible. It started 
in a small-house, with six Catholics 
comfortably seated in the one room 
under the pastor’s bedroom. It pro- 
gressed to a dwelling that would seat 
fifty; then to a former bus station 
that would hold one hundred; and 
finally to the last house, with a cov- 
ered patio, which squeezed in the 
four hundred. 

During these last twenty years, 
we have always shared the house 
with a non-Christian landlord. The 
daily superstitions of the pagans often 
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TAKE UP YOUR PEW AND WALK 29 


A FITTING MEMORIAL 
is aroom in a Maryknoll Semi- 
nary. A plaque on the door 
will remind the priest or student 
occupant to pray daily for your 
beloved one. Offering $500. 


clashed with our 
liturgy. Holydays 
seemed to coincide 
with the landlady’s 
threshing of rice 
at*the door of our 
“church.” As. for 
the lung power of 
neighboring infants—we could write 
a book on that! 

The new cathedral basement is 
bright and cool and spacious — three 
adjectives hitherto obsolescent in our 
memory. Our basement is not really 
underground, because we planned 
to have the cathedral high enough 
to avoid the annual floods. Even- 
tually the basement will be used for 
doctrine classes; it will serve, also, as 
a hotel for hundreds of our Catholics 
who live in the mountains, who can 
come only for the “big” holydays 
and who need overnight accommo- 
dation. There is human as well as 
spiritual satisfaction in giving God a 
dwelling of His own. The first Mass 
in our own building actually made 


After Mass, Father McCormick asked each one to take up his pew and walk 
7 f ty tas, 2; 4, 





all the faces in the 
congregation 
glisten with smiles 
—a revelation of 
delight, in which 
the clergy shared. 
Even though the 
floor is still soft 
underfoot, and the walls are rough 
and whitewashed, the building is 
God’s own house in this large city, 
and it was bought and paid for by 
the Catholics of the diocese. It repre- 
sents their patient working and wait- 
ing, through many years. 

With the basement roofed over, 
our collection from the local Catho- 
lics is exhausted, so years may elapse 
before we shall. be able to erect a 
real cathedral overhead. But at least 
God is at home and receiving His 
faithful Chinese in His basement 
dwelling. The Church is really 
rooted in Kaying. If peace is granted 
us for a generation this corner of 
China may well become a strong- 
hold of the Faith. 
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EDITORIAL: ~ 


Quadruple Choice 


There is not a great deal of choice 
when it comes to deciding where the 
future of humanity lies. Among the 
schemes and plans of world welfare 
that have been imagined or at- 
tempted in two thousand years, four 
represent present actualities. 

One is the sentimental fancy, 
founded on complete ignorance of 
the pertinent facts, that advocates 
leaving one and one-half billion pa- 


Cardinal 
Mooney, 
of 
Detroit : 





The Church in America is only 
beginning to offer her best gift to 
the missions. The best gift is not 
money but missionaries. “Faith 
comes by hearing,” and the Gos- 
pel must be preached by human 
tongues and lips. Yes, more priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters dedicated en- 
tirely to the missions — these will 
be our best mission gift. 





..,.. Four Roads for Humanity _ 





gan people in their present condition 
of untrammeled stagnation. That 
means leaving them to a future of 
constant oppression and misery; con- 
firming them in their existing state 
of spiritual and material degrada- 
tion; and abandoning them forever, 
as victims of their own incapacity to 
achieve a better life. It is a plan ad- 
vocated only by those who either do 
not know, or do not care, how other 
people live. 

Technological modernization is 
another movement that has its spon- 
sors. It is also a plan that has been 
tried and will continue to be tried, 
but its fruits and its shortcomings as 
a means of elevating pagan people 
are already apparent. It puts better 
tools in their hands and wrong ideals 
in their hearts; and it ends by mak- 
ing them a menace to the world, who 
were previously only a nuisance to 
themselves. _ 

Communism is a third theory of 
what to do about humanity. It is a 
very complete and consistent one, 
for it solves every known human 
problem in thoroughgoing fashion, 
by killing the soul and enslaving the 
body of man. % 

The truth of Christ, which liber- 
ates man from his own weakness and n 
teaches him how to build a civiliza- 











tion of moral law and brotherly love, 
is the fourth possible choice. 

In espousing one or the other of 
these four plans, most men will be 
actuated by their own class preju- 
dice, rather than by any objective 
love of humanity. But those who are 
guided by a sincere, concern for their 
brother men will find little difficulty 


in making a choice. The choice is a 


restricted one; the possibilities are 
few. 


King’s Highway 


If paganism, machine-age ‘mate- 
rialism, and communism represent 
the only other serious claimants for 
the soul of man in this day and age, 
the Catholic religion stands pre- 
eminent in its moral integrity and 
spiritual beauty as the answer to 
the needs of man. Prejudice and pre- 
conception undoubtedly will continue 
to prevent a just consideration of 
its claims in many circles; but its 
monopoly in the field of moral prin- 
ciple will surely lessen and dissipate 
their effect in great measure, parti- 
cularly among the pagan races. 

Only apostate Christians are bi- 
ased against morality and religion 
as such; whereas, all pagan people 
are deeply conscious of the need of 
religion and morality. Such people 
honor virtue. They respect good 
character. And they are seekers by 
definition. They look for a better 
hope in a world of disillusion. The 
difficulties of convincing them of 
spiritual truth are, indeed, not small, 
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but the difficulties are only those 
common to human nature or in- 
herent in the particular situation: 
Pagan people have heard, and will 
continue to hear, many misrepresen- 
tations about the Catholic religion. 
But they have not been trained and 
schooled in those misrepresentations 
for centuries, nor are they quite so 
simple as to credit hearsay complete- 
ly and unquestioningly. The main 
mood of pagan people is one of dis- 
satisfaction with the substitutes they 
have. Their reluctance can be con- 
quered by a charity that will demon- 
strate to them the riches of Christ. 
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Qe" Sharpen up your memory and see how many of the Maryknoll j 


mission lands described below you can get. Clues are pro- 
gressive; point score is behind each hint. Take score of 
the hint that gives you the answer. Then check bottom of page. 





1. The Land of Mama Ocllo 

The ladies wear hats made of 
plaster (25) ... Its area is in the 
torrid zone, but part of it sometimes 
is like the Arctic (20) . . . The peo- 
ple’s fuel is llama dung (15) .. . 
It has no seacoast (10) . . . It is 
named after ‘““The Great Liberator,” 
Simon Bolivar (5). 


2. Land of Pig Bristles 

In two fifths of its area, 99% of 
its people dwell (25) . . . It yields 
half the world’s supply of tungsten 
(20) . . . Only 1% of its people are 
Catholics (15) . . . Paper and gun- 
powder were invented here many 
years ago (10) . . . Its borders 
touch the U.S.S.R. more than do 
those of any other nation (5). 


‘uedef “F ‘epeurajens “€ SvuryD ‘% SelAlog *! 


3. Land of Colors a 
Half of its population is pure In- | 
dian, speaking 22 dialects (25)... 7 
The law requires its citizens to work 
150 days a year (20) . . . Three an- 
nual crops of corn, two of wheat, are 
raised (15) , . . Once it was a cen- 
ter for Spanish mission activity (10) 
... It is second most-populous 
country in Central America (5). 


4. Land of Flowers 

The chrysanthemum is the na- 
tional flower (25) . . . One of its 
islands produces most of the world’s 
camphor (20) . . . Its manufactur- 
ers are great imitators (15) ... An 
American is its governor (10) .. . 
It is known for earthquakes, ty- 
phoons, and tidal waves (5). 
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For Pleasure 


So em in Giving... 
Educate a Young Man fer the Priesthood 
HUNDREDS OF YOUNG MEN (many of them veterans) have applied for train- 


ing as Maryknoll missioners. Since the war we accepted all we could; training missioners 
is our reason for existence. But we are hard put to find room for these future missioners. 




















We double-decked bunks; we crowded classreems; we called mis- 
sioners home from abroad to teach. We squeezed 800 students into 
-seminaries built for about 400 — but even so, we did not solve our 
problem for long. To take all qualified applicants, requires more 
space. To refuse qualified applicants is inconsistent with our pur- 
pose. Since more space is the only answer, we have begun to build 
at Glen Ellyn, near Chicago, Hlinois. 


We invite you to join our Brick-a-Month Club. All that we do, is done under God, by 
your consent and with your support. Perhaps you would care to send an offering of $1, 
$2, or more, monthly, for bricks and mortar, lumber and glass — so that, when Our 
Lord sends us men for His missions, we need not fail American youths who wish to be 
missionary priests, or the people in mission lands who need them. __ 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., New York. 


I enclose $________and will send this sum monthly, on receipt of your reminders, as a mem- 
ber of the Glen Ellyn Brick-a-Month Club. 


I enclose $_____—__as a “‘stringless”’ gift for the Glen Ellyn Seminary. 


My Name 





Street, 








City, 














TEMBLOR 


Maryknoller on Scene 


of Fukui Disaster 


\NE MORNING, several 
months ago, the 100,000 people 

of Fukui, Japan, were going about 
their daily tasks. Suddenly, the 
ground began to rumble — then 
roar. Great fissures and cracks broke 
open (lower left). Buildings trembled 
and fell into weird, contorted shapes 
(upper left). Within a few minutes, 
90% of the city was destroyed by the 
— and refugees (lower right) were 

eeing the burning ruins. 





When news of the disaster reached 
Kyoto, 135 miles away, Maryknoll’s 
Father Leo Steinbach, known widely 
for his relief activities, sped into ac- 
tion. He filled a truck with medical 
supplies and clothing, took along a 
doctor and a helper, and started for 
the disaster scene. Twelve other help- 
ers, from the Kyoto St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, were instructed to fol- 
low him to Fukui with supplies. 

At the quake site, Father Stein- 
bach set up temporary headquarters 
in a tent. The people were gathered 
into central areas (upper right), and - 
relief work began. Father and his 
helpers canvassed the near-by vil- 
lages for food for the homeless. ‘There 
are fewer Catholics in Fukui than 
anywhere else in Japan. This demon- 
stration of the Church’s charity can 
mean much. 











With the Maryknoll Sisters 





JAPAN e 
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The first Sisters ever to be on the 
Palau Islands are getting settled now, 
in their primitive convent at Korror, 
principal settlement of the Palaus, in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

They will augment the pitifully 
small group of priests and Sisters (a 
mere handful of each) who must 
“cover” the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands Vicariate. There are 2,000,- 
000 square miles of it, mostly under 
water; 50,000 people live on the 1,500 
islands. 

The postman won’t be making his 
rounds twice a day, nor will the gro- 
cer be just down the street. The in- 
ventions of Mr. Bell, Mr. Ford, and 
Mr. Edison probably will be un- 
known. But the Maryknollers will 
exult in being the very first Catholic 
Sisters to work on the Palaus. 





SMOKE-SCREEN COW 
La1-Pac ME’s HUSBAND opposed 
her efforts to be a Catholic. She 
thiought of a scheme and plans to 
try it tomorrow. She will leave the 
house with the family cow, but in- 
stead of taking it out to pasture, 
she will tie it outside the church 
and come in for a visit. I have 
promised to be waiting for-her. 
—Sister M aryPaulita,Kaying,China. 














A Woman Says No She was a mere 
nothing in the tribal scheme — just 
a girl to be married to another Igorot 
from a neighboring village in north- 
ern Luzon. But Virginia was a Cath- 
olic, the only baptized member of 
the clan. She knew the Faith, and 
she attended Mass at the Sisters’ con- 
vent. When the old people tried to 
make her go through the pagan 
marriage ceremony, Virginia re- 
fused. Imagine it—a girl refused! 
“T will not marry except in the pres- 
ence of a priest of the True Reli- 
gion,” she said, and that was that. 
It took some tenacity, some tact, 
and some prayer. But in the end, the 
apos (her grandparents) made ar- 
rangements with the priest. “It is 
best,” they said, “to see what the 
God of All commands us to do.” 

— Sister Mary Isabel (Garvey), of Buf- 
Salo, N. ¥., in Baguio, Mountain Prov- 
ince, Philippines. 


Dash for Freedom Charles James, 
two years old and colored, looked 
longingly across the vast expanse of 
street, sidewalk, and steps, which 
separated him from the children in 
our kindergarten playground. Sud- 
denly he dashed off his porch and, 
with his mother in hot pursuit, ran 
all the way to the yard — right into 
Sister’s arms. 
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The whole world of 
the Pacific meets in 











Hawaii. Here is Sis- © 


ter Roberta (King) 
of Lynn, Mass., with 
a group of young- 
sters in the local 
Catholic schools. 








So the mother and Sister started 
talking. “I always wanted the Catho- 
lic Faith,” Mrs. James said. 

As she was speaking, Father Swift 
happened along. He gladly gave her 
a catechism and arranged to go to 
her home to give instructions. Her 
husband and an older son will study, 
too. 

— Sister Mary Bernardus (Lonergan), 
of Somerville, Mass., in Seattle, Wash. 


The Ancestors Lose We went on a 
visit to an old man who was very 
sick. Sister tried to get him interested 
in the doctrine, but he said: “My 
ancestors were never baptized. Where 
they are, I wish to go.” 

When next we visited the old man, 
we found his attitude completely 
changed. He asked for baptism. 

The man’s wife had been coming 
regularly to the dispensary for medi- 
cine for him. “My husband has 
changed because you continue to 
give him the medicine, even though 
he is unwilling to listen to any of 
your doctrine,” she explainéd. 

We were pleased with his request 
for baptism, as he was failing rapidly. 
— Sister Monica Marie (Boyle), of 
Philadelphia, in Loting, China. 


Piano Deal The music teacher at the 
public school had a good piano for 
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sale, and we needed a piano very 
much. We visited the teacher. Her 
husband had died recently and she 
was in mourning. She told us the 
story of the piano. 

Originally, it came from Germany 
to La Paz, where her father bought 
it many years ago. It traveled from 
La Paz to Porvenir by launch —a 
long, slow trip. It was landed in 
Porvenir during the rainy season, 
when roads were impassable. Await- 
ing the dry season, her father had a 
special oxcart made for it. Then, 
the piano was brought to Cobija. 

At this point in the story, a little 
girl brought in a refreshing drink, 
which tasted like ginger water. 

“What do you think of a girl,” 
asked the music teacher, “‘who wants 
to receive First Communion, but 
who will not study her prayers?” 

At these words we were startled. 
We had understood the situation to 
be quite different. We had tried to 
get the child to attend catechism but 
this teacher, her employer, had ob- 
jected to releasing her for even such 
a short time. 

Wonder of wonders, we not only 
secured our piano, but got Laura to 
class, and won a friend, who has now 
taken up the practice of the Faith. 
— Sister M. Kateri (Peltier) of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in Cobija, Bolivia. 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll P. O., New York 











Dear Sisters: , 

I enclose herewith $. to be used for the direct work of saving souls. 
My Name. 

Street 

City Zone State 





As lon: m peal, I will send $. 
: li Sister. 


each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll 
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CATHOLIC, P = AND BUDDHIST — 


Japan’s univ 1 ee” are on the hunt 


HE search for re- 

ligion, by local , 

university stu- 
dents, grows more in- 
tense each day. Where 
schools do not supply 
the answer to their 
problems, many stu- 
dents are taking mat- 
ters in their own hands 
and - inviting speakers 
to come and tell them 
where they might find 
truth. 

Recently one such 
meeting invited reli- 
gious leaders to outline 
their doctrines for the 
benefit of a large student audience. 
The invited speakers were Monsig- 
nor Paul Furuya, Prefect Apostolic 
of Kyoto, a Lutheran minister, a 
Buddhist priest. A United States offi- 
cer, adept in Japanese and much in- 
terested in the study of comparative 
religions, attended the lectures and 
recorded his impressions for the 
Maryknoll Fathers in Kyoto. 

“Your bishop was the only one of 
the three speakers who was on time,” 
he remarked. “A group of more 
than two hundred had assembled, so 


he began almost at once. He talked | 


for an hour, but the easy flow of his 
language and the logical sequence of 
his theory made it so interesting that 
he held his audience captivated 
throughout. I scarcely realized he 
had been talking for an hour. I asked 





by John C: Murrett 


a student sitting near 
me what he thought of 
the talk, and got the 
assurance that it was 
very convincing. 

“The next speaker 
spoke partly in Jap- 
anese and partly in 
English. It was quite 
a let-down from the 
first talk, and many of 
the boys at first got 
restless, and then got 
up and walked out. 
Less than half the 
number were still pres- 
ent when he finished, 
a long hour later. 

“The third speaker was very diffi- 
cult to follow. I felt at first that it 
must have been my poor command 
of the language, but a student near 
by assured me that he, too, failed to 
follow the line of. reasoning — if 
there was a line. All in all, your man 
won the day, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if many of those boys have 
him back again for talks enlarging 
on the points of his outline.” — 

As a matter of fact, the students 
decided on that very course, at their 
next meeting. The lectures draw a 
large audience, and about eighty of 
the students have begun private in- 
structions in Christian Doctrine. 
There are now five series of weekly 
lectures by Catholic, priests, all of 
whom report a goodly attendance of 
keenly interested young men. 





“CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We will imprint your name on orders of not 
than 100 cards. 
100 to 200 cards, $2.00 for imprint 
201 to 500 cards, $3.00 for imprint 
501 ge pes $5.00 for imprint 
3.00 for additional thousands 
18 for $1.00 Write your name clearly, exactly as you want if 5” 
100 for $4.00 reproduced. No imprint orders accepted after B 
November 25. E 
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() NEW DAWN IN JAPAN 
— Fr. Briggs presents an 
excellent combination of a 
vivid, “! was there” story 
and a background summary. 
of Christianity in Japan. 
Longmans. $3.00 








(] THE CHURCH’S WORLD 


WIDE MISSION — Bp. J. E. 
Walsh reminds us in this beav- 
tifully written book that God 
has plans for all mankind. 
Benziger. 











() HIGH ROAD IN TARTARY 
— A new and beautifully il- 
people everywhere lustrated. edition of Abbe 
are His children. Both ae Huc's famous first-class travel 
author and artist ore * story: Peking to Lhasa. 
Maryknoll Sisters. Bo. | oa Scribners. $3.00 
Macmillan. 2a 
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Sports Manager. ‘““The life of a sports 
manager in Africa is a sad one,”’ re- 
ports Father Joseph M. Glynn, of 
Dorchester, Mass., 
now in Tanganyika. 
“T thought it would 
be a swell idea to 
organize a soccer 
league. Think of all 
the good will we 
could engender, all 
the friendly com- 
panionship we could create! The re- 
sponse was overwhelming: every vil- 
lage wanted a ball. I found myself 
the proud head of the North Mara 
Athletic Association. First game was 
scheduled for Kowak. First argu- 
ment: Whose ball will be used? It 
was but the beginning of a litany of 
queer questions that never arise at 
home. Principal problem now is to 
get a team to play away from home. 
One home team after another reports 
having killed the fatted calf, in prep- 
aration for visitors, only to find that 
the visitors don’t show up!” 





Father Glynn 


Seminary Candidates ‘Magistrate Au 
greeted Father Fedders in the re- 
ception room of the 
Wuchow seminary,’ 
relates Father Cyril 
V. Hirst, of Phila- 
delphia, now in 
| Wuchow, South 
s China. “The mag- 
istrate is a non- 
Christian, but so 





Father Hirst 
well disposed that some day grace 


may lift him up by the boot straps 
and hurl him into the Church; but 
at the moment, there is the question 
of concubines. ‘Father, I want my 
two nephews to enter the seminary,’ 
stated Mr. Au. ‘But they are not 
Catholics yet, Mr. Au,’ noted Father 
Fedders. ‘No matter, Shen Fu; I'll 
make them study. Think of all the 
English they’ll learn!’ ‘But you un- 
derstand the strict rules, the absence 
of recompense, the life of sacrifice?’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ ‘And you know, of course, 
that they must never marry, can 
never have children?’ There was a 
long pause and deep silence. Then: 
‘Well, Shen Fu, I guess the life would 
be too hard, after all. Many thanks!’ 
It seemed vaguely to come home to 
the magistrate that his nephews 
would not make priests.” 


Soldier Boy. “People ask what kind 
of Christians the Chinese make,” 
writes Father —— C. beieeacsid ot 
Syracuse, N.Y., 
now in Kongmoon, 
South China. “One : 
of my boys, John © 
Cheou, was ed © 
recently, and the - 
fine letter that the ts? 
local missioner, 

Father Lafleche, naliver Veener 
S. J., wrote about him prompts me 
to cite him as an example. John was 
born in our mountains and baptized 
in his teens. He joined the army dur- 
ing the war, and by sheer excellence 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant. 
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Death came to him in active service. 

‘Two days before his death,’ wrote 

Father Lafleche, ‘John went to con- 

fession and» Communion, here in: 
Tangshan. He was a frequent caller 

at our mission while he was stationed 

here, and I noticed that he regularly 

made visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

He was a genuinely good Christian.’ 

Every friend of the missions can be 
proud of John Cheou.” 


Competition for Padre. “One Sunday 
recently,” writes Father August R. 
Kircher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., now in 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, “while Father 
Denis Browne was 
delivering his care- 
fully prepared ser- 
mon, a woman 
started up the main 
aisle on her knees. 
. She was evidently 

. fulfilling a promise 
Father Kircher ob sad made. in 
return for a favor. What should he 
do, Father Browne asked himself. If 
he let her continue, she would dis- 
tract: the congregation; if he tried 








to stop her, he might forget his ser- 
mon. The young priest took the safer 
course. The woman finally reached 
the altar rail and remained kneeling 
till the sermon was finished.” 


All Souls. “Over seven hundred 


-Catholics gathered in our country 


cemetery for All Souls Day.” Father 
Vincent M. Cowan, 
of Oakland, Calif., 
now in Portezuelo, 
Chile, reported last 
year. “They arrived 
on foot, by horse- 
back, and by oxcart. 
Mass was said in our 
new cemetery 
chapel, and the Women’s Society 
supplied a hot breakfast for all who 
wished to mark the day by receiving 
Holy Communion. Everybody 
brought lunch, since it is customary 
here to make a day of it in honor of 
the beloved dead. In the afternoon, 
there was the blessing of individual 
graves. We had repaired the earth- 
quake damage of eight years ago, 
and the cemetery was very tidy.” 





Father Cowan 





MARYKNOLL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


M Brothers’ Novitiate M Junior Seminary Mm Junior Seminary 
1075 W. Market Street 6700 Beechmont Avenue MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. 
AKRON 3, Ohio CINCINNATL 30, Ohio 

i. 121 €. 39th Street 
Maryknoll Novitiate Maryknoli eye aed 
The Mary Fathers Cc S SUMMIT, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

, Mass. 
pony Sete Sentoery Maryknoll Junior Seminary 

Maryknoll Junior Seminary UNE 46, M 4569 W. Pine Bivd. 
71 Jewett Parkway oe . LOUIS 8, Mo. 


BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 


Maryknoll Junior College 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. ic pareve ages 


M Junior Seminary 
9001 Dexter Bivd. 


1492 McAllister Stree 
SAN FRANCISCO 15, ‘Cali f 


Maryknoll Junior — 


426 S. Boyle Avenve 
LOS ANGELES 33, Calif. 


1421 N. Astor Stree’ 
CHICAGO 10, Ill. 








514-16th Avenue 
SEATTLE 22, Wash. 






How to Win Friends. People come to the 
mission sick and distressed. We do what 
we can for them, gaining their gratitude 
and loyalty thereby. That is why a dis- 
pensary is valuable in making converts. 
The sum of $1,000 would house, equip and 
supply one in China. The donor’s name 
could be given to the dispensary. 


Going to the Bad — young folks at 
Father Smith’s mission in Chile, tor lack 
of anywhere else to go! That is why 
Father wants $300 to open a social center 
— game room, library, meeting hall. 


Why Do Missioners want trucks and 
horses and motorcycles and bicycles and 
outboard motors? Because getting around, 
covering territory, takes much of their 
time. One Maryknoller with tast transpor- 
tation can do more than five without it. 
It costs about $6,000 to train a priest, and 
$1,000 to buy a motorboat. Father Dan- 
ehy needs a boat to reach his people along 
Bolivian river banks. 


Medals and Holy Pictures — to be had 
at a cost of 20c each, are needed by 
Father Carroll in Korea. Who will give? 


When the Motor Hums, the Organ 
Sings. Pumped by hand, in Bolivia, Fa- 
ther Kircher’s church organ wheezes; with 
an electric motor doing the work, it sings. 
The motor will cost $350 installed. Music- 
lovers are asked to aid. 









-MARYKNOLL | 
WANT ADS. 


In Two Places at Once. The missioner 
can win converts while the catechist trains 
and instructs those already won! Who will 
give $15'a month to double Father Ber- 
nard F. Meyer’s working capacity, at his 
mission in Canton, China? 


For Father Graham in Bolivia, we are 
asked to secure $20 to buy altar cloths, 
$12 for altar cards, and $35 for gasoline 
for a motorboat. 


A Harp Without Strings is useless; but a 
gift without strings is extra welcome, for 
it can be used to meet general needs. The 
Maryknoll charity fund needs such gifts: 
$1, $5, $10 — or whatever you can spare. 


From Korea, where for years no missions 
could operate, Maryknollers ask for vest- 
ments and altar fittings. Albs, cinctures, 
stoles, surplices, altar cloths, altar cards, 
candlesticks, cruets, Mass wine, flour for 
making hosts — all are needed. The sum 
of $400 will pay for them. Will you give 
part? 


Who Will Give .a tabernacle for the 
Maryknoll seminary, Glen Ellyn? The 
cost will be $150. The donor’s name will 
be inscribed on the tabernacle, as a me- 
morial. 


Heal the Sick! You may not be a doctor 
but you can obey this command if you 
furnish funds for medicines to be used at 
our various missions in Africa. A month’s 
supply can be bought for $25. 





















WHAT A MISSIONER CAN DO 


In China: One priest is instruct- In Africa: Maryknoll priests are 


| ing 8,000 people in preparation winning thousands from their 

: for Baptism; 1,000 souls were superstitions every year. 

: received into the Church in his In Latin America: When one 

é mission in 1947. Maryknoller made the first tour 

| In Japan: A Maryknoll missioner of his mission, he learned that 
distributes food to 1,050 desti- he was shepherd of 90,000 peo- 
tute Japanese every Saturday, ple who had not seen a priest for 
teaching these people the mean- 15 years. He baptized 5,000 on 
ing of Christian charity. that trip. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You may wish to help us perform the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. You can do so by making a gift to the 
Maryknoll Charity Fund. Any gift, large or small, will be 
welcome and it will be used in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 





PRETTY CLOTHES, NO MAMA. An American photographer dis- 
covered this burst of color in postwar Korea, at an orphanage 
where Maryknoli’s Father George Carroll is a frequent visitor. 
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